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cabal, which had previously spread such black reports
against the honour of him whom all the world now
wept, and showed that that cabal, though dispersed,
was not dissolved.

In effect M. du Maine, now the head of the cabal,
who had all to gain and nothing to lose by the death
of the Dauphin and Dauphine, from both of whom he
had studiously held aloof, and who thoroughly dis-
liked M. d'Orleans, did all in his power to circulate this
odious report. He communicated it to Madame de
Maintenon, by whom it reached the King. In a short
time all the Court, down to the meanest valets, pub-
licly cried vengeance upon M. d'Orleans, with an air
of the most unbridled indignation and of perfect se-
curity,

M. d'Orleans, with respect to the two losses that
afflicted the public, had an interest the most directly
opposite to that of M. du Maine; he had everything to
gain by the life of the Dauphin and Dauphine, and
unless he had been a monster vomited forth from hell
he could not have been guilty of the crime with which
he was charged. Nevertheless, the odious accusation
flew from mouth to mouth, and took refuge in every
breast.

Let us compare the interest M. d'Orleans had in
the life of the Dauphin with the interest M. du Maine
had in his death, and then look about for the poisoner.*
But this is not all. Let us remember how M. le Due

*The whole course of Saint-Simon's narrative would seem to point
rather to the Duchesse de Berry as the guilty person than to any other.
An attempt was made to poison the whole family of the heir to the
throne-and only one child at the breast escaped by accident. If this
child, afterwards Louis XV., had died, the Due de Berry would have
succeeded to the crown. What, therefore, can Saint-Simon mean by